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For the Companion. 
MY CONFESSION. 

If we could look into the hearts with which we hold 
daily communion how often should we start back with 
horror! To have sinned ourselves undermines our 
confidence in others. Once I was innocent, and being 
innocent was happy; but since I sinned I can neither 
respect nor trust my neighbor! 

I have often wished I was a Catholic, that I might lay 
my heavy heart-burden before some benevolent priest 
who would lay his hand upon my head, compassionate 
my sufferings, and bid me depart in purity and peace. 
I know there is none in heaven or on earth that can 
forgive but God. I have often endeavored to unbur- 
den my soulto Him, and sometimes I hope He has lis- 
tened to my cry; but there are hours, yes, days, when 
I long to shout out so loud that all the earth may hear 
my confession, and tell them that I am—a murderer! 

How the word looks written! We read it over and 
over in the daily papers until it*conveys no idea beyond 
that the man is a monster. But it is one thing to read 
it, and another to feel in your heart that you are the 
man! I could not compel myself to write out the 
heart history I am about to give, were it to be read by 
men and women whose hearts have grown cold to the 
charities of life; but it will ease the gnawing pangs cod, 
secret grief to bare these old wounds to the pitying 
eyes of youth, who will only weep for my crime, and 
learn through my error and contrition how easy it is 
for them to tread upon the edge of a precipice, from 
which if the feet once slip, they are lost forever! 

Have you a mother? Love her; labor for her; deny | 
yourself for her! Ihada mother once and—I killed 
her! 

Have you a sister? O be kind; be tender; be| 
thoughtful toward her! I had a sister once and—I} 
killed her! | 








What I have to tell you happened many years ago— | 


and yet I am not an old man, counting my age by classmates. I was economical and studious, however, lives were in fresh peril. My sister did not scream nor 
years! My hair is white—white as snow—and I some- | and was well reported by the faculty. The second | expostulate—bracing herself firmly, she seemed to re- 
times smile when I gaze at my pallid, and shrunken, | year, on the contrary, was one of great conviviality and | sign herself to her fate. 





THE RIDE 


and wrinkled face in the glass, for somehow I can but) pleasure. I began to think less and less of the little | 


think the life-agony that has made me so hideous must 
be accepted as a kind of atonement for my great sin. 

But to my story. 

My earliest secollections are of a cottage home by 
the I cannot tell you the name of that beautiful 
stream, for you would always couple its limpid waters 
and verdant banks with the story lam telling. How 
ean I tell but that you, with others, who were wont to 
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| 


linger there, have been fascinated by the charms of my | 


rural home? Artists came from the city to sketch 
upon its banks. I could show you, in one of their 


most magnificent pictures, the very spot where Minnie— | 


but I anticipate. 


In the beatitiful cottage of which I have spoken, my | 


father died when I was ten years of age. Minnie, my 
only living sister, was only a few months old when this 
attliction befell us. My father, when dying, called me 
to the bedside, and making me kneel down beside him, 
bade me remember that he confided his wife and 
daughter to my keeping. ‘It will become your duty,” 
he said, ‘‘as it would have been mine, had I been 
spared, to comfort and protect your 
while she lives, and to be both a brother and father to 
the little baby upon her bosom. Remember, Alfred, 
that God’s blessing or condemnation will rest upon 
you, as you are a dutiful son and a loving brother.” 


Much more he said which I need not repeat. If I had | suspicions, she hesitated to lay that to my charge which | ther bruised nor marred by the contusion, as if death 


dear mother | 


| when I say that I did not dream that all this while I 


cottage by the river, and sometimes would be surprised | percipitated at the mercy of the furious animal, the 
to find how rapidly the weeks had passed, when re-| road, forming a short curve, came close to the river’s 


minded of my remissness by some gentle remonstrance | 
from home. In the mean while my expenses rapidly 
increased; there were wine bills, and oyster accounts, 
and carriage hire, and so many little extras that my | 
few hundreds began rapidly to diminish, and my mother | 
to grow anxious and admonitious. 

I did not always read her letters now. If I saw a 
page, as was sometimes the case, blotted with tears, 
I crumpled it into my pocket, lit a cigar and went to 
play whist with my club. I am speaking the truth 


was becoming a wine-bibber. I laughed when I re- 
membered all my former prejudices about drinking liq- 
uors, and said to myself, as I poured the wine, ‘“‘What 
would my mother and Minnie say, foolish creatures, if 
they saw me indulging thus?” But for all that I did not 
see my danger. 
, At the close of the second year I was not a tippler, 
, but 1 was often so much under the influence of wine 
that I was ungovernable in my passions, and so irrita- 
ble that the merest trifle would throw me into parox- 
ysms of frenzy. Nothing annoyed me so much as the | 
| Serious, almost tearful solicitude with which my moth- | 
|er regarded me. Too delicate to wound me with false | 





kept this dying counsel God’s blessing, not his curse, | if true, ought to overwhelm me with confusion. 


would have fullowed me. 


One day I invited Minnie to attend some f>stivity 


My father was not rich; and during the years that| which was being held at a neighboring village. As 
ensued, my mother was obliged to exercise the closest | might be expected, she accepted my invitation with avid- 
economy. Isee her now, seated by the table, bending | ity, but my mother resolutely opposed our going. The 
over her sewing, which often kept her hard at work till | opposition annoyed me all the more, that I had a feel- 


the hour of midnight. Sometimes I would read aloud, 
to beguile the hours; sometimes practice upon the 
flute, of which my father had been fond; but oftener 
we sat chatting about darling little Minnie, whose gen- 
tle breathing made the music sweeter to our ears, as 
she slept the healthy sleep of childhood in her crib. 

At these times we dwelt upon her rare beauty and 
her future promise; on the pleasure we should take 
in perfecting her womanly graces; and bending over 
her, we kissed her rosy lips, and wondered how any 
thing earthly could possess such perfection. Not less 
frequently did we discuss my own expectations. It 
was impossible that I should receive a liberal educa- 
tion unless I was separated from my mother and sister. 
For along time this thought was too painful, both to 
my mother and myself, to be indulged in. But my 
ambition increased with my years, and at length it was 
decided to venture the little patrimony I had inherited 
from my father, in acquiring a collegiate education. 
I hoped by this means to increase my usefulness, and 
open other avenues for the attainment of honor and 
wealth than would otherwise be ours—I say ours, for 
in all my plans my mother and sister were most 
thought of. 

I will not linger over the sad preparations, nor the 
leave-takings which attended my departure; the mo- 
ment when I looked back, as the carriage turned the 
corner, and beheld my mother and sister waving their 
adieus, can never be effaced from memory. 

The first year of my college life was not pleasant. 
My previous quiet home-life had rendered me sensitive 
to discomfort, and shy of the boorish manners of my 


ing that it arose from the fear that I could not be trust- 
ed to act as my sister’s escort. Partly to carry my 
point, and partly to convince my mother of her error 
in doubting me, I persuaded Minnie to keep me com- 
pany, although she evidently did so with the greatest 
reluctance. ° I remember now, as distinctly as if it was 
yesterday, how she lingered by the gate to kiss our 
mother; to ask her forgiveness, in a playful way, for her 
disobedience, and to promise a speedy return. 

We found the gala occasion all we anticipated; un- 
expectedly, I met two of my classmates, to whom I 
proudly introduced my beautiful sister, and we were 
amerry party. Oneallurement after another presented 
itself; the wine which had circulated freely amongst 
the young men was already telling upon my nerves and 
brain. I think, for the first time, Minnie became con- 
scious of my condition. Her face gradually blanched 
to marble whiteness, and her little hand was cold and 
trembling as she laid it upon mine, while pleading 
with me to return home. It was late in the evening 
before I tore myself away from the dancing, and as I 
came out into the open air, and took the reins in my 
hands, I felt a momentary fear that I was in no suita- 
ble condition to convey my sister in safety. 

Minnie was silent. At first I made some attempt to 
jest and amuse her—then I grew irritable and fault- 
finding, and began to lash the horse to its utmost speed. 
We flew over the road like mad! and yet I leaned over 
the dasher, lashing the poor beast in my drunken 
frenzy, until, maddened beyond endurance, he flung 
off all restraint, and tore along the road with such des- 


| said, in a low, distinct voice,— 








perate and irregular pjunges that each moment our 
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At the foot of the hill down which we were being 


bank, which was without barrier or protection of any 
kind, in case of danger, and as we neared it, Minnie 


‘Alfred, tell mother I loved her, and that I forgive 
you.” 

The words had scarcely passed her lips when the 
crash came. I heard the grating and crashing of the 
carriage as it wheeled and broke—heard a sound half 
sob, half shriek, and then my senses receded into in- 
sensibility and darkness. 

I pause, for language fails to depict the desolation to 
which I awoke—I shouted my sister’s name, but her 
lips never again were to answer to the call. The horse, 
relieved of its burden, had sped homeward with the 
fleetness of the wing The lateness of the hour ren- 
dered assistance impossible. I was steeped in blood of 
my own shedding, and unable to do more than drag 
myself to the roadside, when I again fainted. 

But enough of my own condition. The owner of the 
horse, aroused by his,return, sought for us. Me he 
found, but alas, I was alone. My sister, my darling, 
my life long idol, had been thrown into the stream 
along whose banks the path lay, and never left it alive. 

The next day her precious body was recovered, nei- 


shrank from staining so beautiful an image. Her lips 
still curved in smiling sweetness, her cheeks, even in 
death, were less pale than when she had plead with me. 
The hands, dimpled and limp, were clasped, as if her 
last thoughts had been of the heaven to which she was 
hastening. All this I saw through the half open door 
of my chamber, while others thought me unconscious. 
O, that I had been! Then would I not have heard the 
awfal lamentations with which my poor bereaved moth- 


“See, my dear Alfred, how charming the table is! 
Here are the cakes Minnie loves, and I’ve laid the pan- 
sies by her plate, for pansies are for heart’s ease, and 
our darling shall never know sorrow.” 
Again she would stand by the window for hours un- 
conscious of my presence, of every thing around her— 
shading her eyes, and peering along the road for the 
approaching footsteps. Then, with a sigh, she would 
turn sorrowfully away, and solace herself with fond ex- 
cuses for her delay. 
Dear Minnie, sleeping in her youth and loveliness 
beneath the flowers of the valley! I could think of her 
without weeping. Whatever was my sin—however 
heinous my guilt might appear, she had gained Heaven 
through my weakness, and would not reproach me 
But O, what imagination can depict the remorse and 
agony with which I listened to my mother’s erratic vis 
ions, and realized that it was I—J, the son whom she 
had reared in her bosom—that had extinguished for 
ever the light of reason! 
How many nights, after these visits, I have thrown 
myself upon the floor of my chamber, weeping despair- 
ingly, and praying the live long night! : 
The dreary years dragged their slow length along, 
and when it pleased Heaven to relieve my mother from 
her cruel fate, she breathed her life out in my 
arms, loving and blessing me with her last breath. 
When she was gone, we buried her by Minnie’s side, 
and planted the sweetest roses around the graves ot 
both. Once each year I seek the sacred spot to renew 
the sod, to wreathe fresh garlands, and to implore 
afresh the forgiveness of the sleepers. I hope the time 
is not far distant when I shall join them again in the 
mansions of the blest. I know that I am still sinful, 
and unworthy to hope in the pardon of that Being I 
have so grievously offended, but I have tried to expi- 
ate my past errors by a life of temperance and justice, 
and trust by penitence, and faith in Him who has come 
to save even to the uttermost all who believe on Him, 
to be accepted on high. Since the fatal night of my 
sister’s death I have never tasted wine. There is no 
temptation now in its ruby glow. The goblet seems 
filled with globules of blood and its savor is the savor 
of death. 

My confession is ended. May it not be in vain that 
I have torn open afresh the wounds which time has but 
partially healed, and laid bare before you the errors of 
my youth, hoping that some young man entering upon 
the allurements which attend the career of ambitious 
students, may be induced to hesitate before he plunges 
into temptations which may scathe his whole life, nay, 
which may cast blight and mildew upon every object 
dear to his heart and sacred before man and God. 

Beware of the first glass. In that lies coiled the fiery 
serpent which proves the undoing of its victim. Total 
Abstinence is the only motto which you can safely bear 
upon your banner. Beware lest, like me, you doom 
yourself to everlasting remorse, and to the gnawings of 
the worm which never dieth, either in the life that now 
is, or in that which is to come. C. W. FP. 
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THE LITTLE SHEPHERD. 

One evening in the month of July, 1525, a little child 
about ten years old, badly dressed, and with bare feet, 
was driving a flock of sheep across a plain in Picardy. 
Young as he was, his countenance was grave and pale, 
and his large dark eyes were fixed on a book, which he 
held open in his hand; while, but for the watchful care 
of a dog that accompanied him, his fleecy charge might 
have strayed in every direction without his being con- 
scious of it. He walked slowly on, still looking at his 
book, until, as he was passing a cottage, a voice from its 
door recalled him from his abstraction. 

“What, Pierre, are you going to pass by your old 
friend Louison without saying good-evening ?” 

These words were spoken by an old woman who was 
spinning at the threshold. 








er received her! O, what shrieks! what heart-rending 


appeals to that lifeless clay! What self-reproaches ! | 


What frantic caresses! What lavish endearments! 
When shall oblivion wipe out the remembrance of 
that unutterable woe ? : 

Congestive brain fever was the result of my hurt. 
Slowly, after months of suffering, I recovered sufficient- 


ly to be sensible of my mother’s continued absence. | 


In vain I entreated her presence—it was broken to me 
by degrees, that my mother was an inmate of the in- 
sane asylum, and that her case was regarded as hope- 
less. 

How or why I lived is still a mystery to me. I 
loathed the return of each day, but I grew stronger with 
each rising sun, until I went forth again into the world 
and became one of the busy multitude. I sought my 
mother, and it was my only solace that she never re- 
proached me for the past. I was the “dear Alfred,” 
—the “first born”—the “staff of her declining years.” 
Gentle and loving in life, she was still the same when 
reason deserted her. She would sit hours by my side, 
holding my hand in hers, or toying with my hair as 
had been her custom in my boyhood, sometimes asking 
me in regard to my studies—of my fancied successes— 
trying to anticipate some want, or indulge me in some 
luxury. 

Our dear Minnie, so cold, so dead to me, was always 
to her a warm, living reality. Morning, noon and night 
she was preparing for the dear one’s return. 





“No, good Louison,” replied the boy, with a very se- 
rious air; ‘‘I intended to call and embrace you.” 

‘“‘How say you that, Pierre!” said the old woman. 
' “One would think you were going away, and that we 
‘ were never to sce you again.” 

“TI hope, whenever I see you, to find you well and 
happy,” replied the child. 

“And always ready to share my luncheon with my 
little Pierre, who on Sunday has the kindness to come 
and read prayers for me, since I have become too feeble 
to go to church myself. Here, Pierre, take this nice 
little white loaf which the baker gave me this morning. 
and these fresh nuts—and stay, put this in your pocket. 
What’s the child afraid of ?—’tis only a silver sixpence. 
Ah, Pierre, you have fine eyes, and a large high fore- 
head. Do you know I often think you are not destined 
to keep sheep all your life; something tells me you will 
be a great man one of these days. Still one thing puz- 
zles me, if youremain here in this village of St. Gobain, 
how are you ever to become great ?—a man whom every 
one will talk of and say, “Do you know that he was 
once little La Ramee, the son of La Ramee the charcoal- 
burner and Calinette his wife ?” 

“Indeed, Louison, I don’t think I shall remain long 
at St. Gobain. Who knows?—better days may come; 
and then,” added he, throwing his little caressing arms 
round the old woman’s neck, “when you don’t see me 
here, will you pray toGod for me? Farewell, dear 
Louison, I shall never forget you.” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








“Why, what do you mean by that, Pierre? Pierrot.” 

But Pierre was already out of hearing; and having 
overtuken his sheep, drove them towards a farmhouse 
which stood at some distance, surrounded by piles of 
charcoal. On his way he stopped at an old oak tree, 
and climbing its lower branches, he placed in a deep 
hollow among them the bread, the nuts, and the silver 
coin which Louison had given him. As he was getting 
down, he felt his leg grasped by a powerful hand. 

“Ah, little robber of bird’s nests, have I caught you ?” 
said a loud, good-natured voiee. 

“O, Richard, is that you?” said Pierre. “You star- 
tled me; I thought at first it was my father.” 

“Your father came home long ago; and when your 
mother went to the fold, she found a very sorry account 
of her sheep.” 

“OQ, my mother won’t be very angry.” 

“Yes, but that’s not ali,” replied Richard; “while she 
was looking for the sheep, she found something else— 
a book,—and you never saw such a fuss as she made 
about it.” 

“I hope she will give me back my book,” said Pierre, 
speaking more to himself than to his father’s servant. 

As he entered the house, after putting up the sheep, 
his mother met him, and said, coldly, “Goin; your fa- 
ther wants to speak to you.” 

A rough-looking man was seated at a table laid for 
supper, his eyes were fixed on the fire, and his hand 
rested on the book found in the sheepfold. 

“Husband, here is Pierre.” 

La Ramee looked up. ‘What has haprened to keep 
you so late ?” 

“Nothing, father.” 

“To whom does this book belong ?” 

“To me, father.” 

“Who gave it you ?” 

“I did, sir,” said Richard; ‘I gave him money to buy 
it.” 

“And what do-you do with it, child?” asked his fa- 
ther. 

“T read it, father.” 

“You read it!” cried his father and mother together; 
“and where did you learn to read ?” 

“I taught him,” said Richard. “The little fellow did 
me a service one day, and I returned it by doing him 
another.” 

“A fine service, truly,” said Calinette. 

“If this child is ruined, Richard, we shall have you 
to thank for it. Teach him toread! Did any one ever 
hear such folly? Perhaps you have taught him to 
write, tou ?” . 

“Alas, I can’t do that myself, mistress,” replied 
Richard. 

“That’s fortunate, I’m sure; and I should like to 
know what good will learning ever do him ?” 

“That’s not the question, wife,” said La Ramee; 
“certainly, if I could,I should like to have him in- 
structed ; but poverty is a sad thing.” 

“O, indeed it is,” said Pierre, with adeep sigh. Then 
taking courage, he added, ‘‘However, futher, if you 
would”— . 

“Send you to school, I suppose you mean ?” inter- 
rupted his father. ‘You know I have not the means; 
I can’t affurd to feed idle muuths.” 

“Here is your supper,” said his mother, giving him a 
basin of soup and a bit of brown bread. 

“May I have my book?” asked Pierre, taking his 
supper with one hand and extending the other towards 
his father. . 

The latter handed it to him, and asked, “‘Who wrote 
this book ?” : 

“Jean de Roly,” replied Pierre. 

“Who was that priest ?” asked the mother, as she con- 
tinued to help the soup. 

“He was one of the most eloquent orators of the last 
century, mother,” replied the child. ‘He was chan- 
cellor and archdeacon of the church of Notre Dame, in 
Paris. He knew how to read and to write too,” added 
Pierre, with a sigh; “so that in 1461, when Parliament 
sent a remonstrance to Louis XL., it was he who com- 
posed it. Afterwards, in 1483, the clergy of Puris sent 
him to the Assembly of the States General, at Tours, 
where he spoke of the suppression of abuses. Charles 
VIIL., the son of Louis XL., and the father of our pres- 
ent king, Louis XIL., was so much pleased with him 
that he appointed him his almoner, and kept him at 
court.” 

“There, there, that will do,” cried Calinette. 

“‘You see now J was the means of teaching all that to 
the little fellow,” said Richard, proudly. 

“Pine things, I’m sure, to teach him! Go to bed, 
Master Wiseacre,” added she, giving her son a slight 
push—go and look for your Jean Joly.” 

“Jean de Roly, mother; and I can’t go look for him, 
because he died twenty-six years ago.” 

“But for that, l suppose you'd go to him and all the 
gran people in Paris; and you, fursooth, the son of a 


| the boy tried to stifle the uneasy feeling, and walked 
on, carrying a stick and a bundle containing a change 
' of clothes, a few books, and the provision given him by, 
old Louison. 
He had not gone- far when he saw Richard coming 
towards him. 
“Where are you going ?” asked the man. 
“I can’t tell you, Richard; for if they should ask you 
at home, I want you to be able to say you do not know.” 
“I guess it, child—you are going to leave us;” and 
the old servant’s voice faltered as he spoke. 
“Richard,” said the child, bursting into tears, “dear 
Richard, don’t betray me. You taught me to read; 


and now I want to enter and taste the fruit. 
going to Paris.” 

“Without your father’s permission ?” 

“Yes; you know if I had asked him, he would have 
refused.. I shall never forget you, Richard; and when 
Iam learned and happy”— He could say no more; 
but dashing away the tears that blinded him, was some 
distance on his way before Richard. turned slowly 
towards home. 

That evening there was sad consternation in the 
farmhouse when the sheep returned under the sole 
escort of Loulou the dog. $ 

“Pierre! Pierre !—where is Pierre ?” resounded on all 
sides. 


I am 


protect the little traveller. 

After much fatigue, Pierre La Ramee at length 
reached Paris. While passing through the country, he 
was kindly received, lodged and fed by the peasants, so 
that he had no occasion to spend the few sous he pos- 
sessed. But it was different in the great city: there he 
was obliged to purchase a piece of bread, and having 
eaten it, to seek a lodging where he best could. The 
covered entrance to the market affurded a tolerable 
shelter; and there, with a stone for a pillow, Pierre 
managed to sleep soundly. Next morning he was 
wakened early by the noise of the town; and seeing a 
number of children going toward a schaol, he foilowed 
them to the gate. They entered, and he remained 
standing alone. His heart beat fast, and taking cour- 
age, he knocked at the gate. 

The porter opened it. “What do you want?” 

“I want to enter and listen to what is going on,” re- 
plied the little stranger, with simplicity. 

“Who are you ?” 

“A poor child come on foot from his own village to 
acquire learning.” 

“Can you pay for admission ?” 

“Alas! I have nothing in the world.” 

“Then I advise you to go back as quickly as you 
can,” said the porter, shutting the door in his face. 

Still the child was not discouraged; he sat down on 
the step. “The children,” he thought, “will soon be com- 
ing out; perhaps one of them will take pity on me.” 

He waited patiently until the great gate opened, and 
the scholars, leaping and shouting fur joy, rushed out 
tumultuously. No one minded poor Pierre; and he 
might have remained quite unnoticed, had he not started 
forward to raise a little boy whose foot had tripped 
against a stone. 

“Are you hurt, little master ?” asked Pierre. 

. “No, thank you,” replied the child, and passed on. 

Fancy the despair of poor little La Ramee when he 
found himself once more alone before that large green 
gate, which seemed resolved never to admit him. Still 
he waited until the pupils returned; and as the child 
who had fallen passed by, he saluted him. 

“Master,” said Pierre, advancing. 

“Here,” said the child, offering him a piece of money. 
“It is not that,” said Pierre, drawing back his hand. 
“What, then ?” asked the pupil, with surprise. 
“Lend me one of your books, little master; I will 
return it when you come out.” 

“What good will that do you?” asked the child, 
greatly astonished. ; 

“O, a great deal; it will make me very happy.” 
“Here, then,” said the pupil, giving him the first 
book that came to hand. 

It was a Latin grammar. Pierre opened it, and 
turned over the leaves without being able to compre- 
hend a sentence. When its littlke owner came out, 
Pierre returned it to him with a sigh. “To-morrow I 
will lend you a French book,” said the child, and he 
kept his word. 

But in this world reading and learning are not all- 
sufficient; it is necessary likewise to eat; and in order 
to do this, however sparingly, Pierre was obliged by 
degrees to sell part of his clothes, and yet sleep in the 
open air. Hunger and misery produced their usual 
effects, and the poor child felt that his frame was 
sinking. 

“This,” thought he, “isa just punishment from God 
for having left home without my parents’ permission. 








charcoal-burner in Picardy.” 

“My father certainly burns charcoal,” said Pierre, in| 
a low tune; “and yet he has gentle blood in his veins.” 

“And you think yourself a gentleman, 1 suppose ?” | 
said his mother. | 

“OQ,” eried the boy, “I care not for rank or wealth ; | 
all I want is togain knowledge!” 

“Well, go to bed and dream you have it, and it will 
be all the same thing.” | 

“Guod-night, mother ; good-night, father; good-night, 
Richard ;” said Pierre, and went to sleep in the stable 
among his sheep. 

The next morning, when Pierre prepared as usual to 
take out his fluck for the day, he paused on the thresh- 
old of his father’s cottage, and turning back, said, “Kiss 
me, mother.” 

“What for, child ?” replied Calinette. | 

“Old Louison says,” replied Pierre, “that we never 
know when we may die. lf you were never to see me 
again” — 

“What strange ideas the boy has,” said his mother, 
giving him a hearty kiss. “There, Pierrot; ’tis time 
for yuu to go.” | 

An. hour afterwards, Pierre, having led his flock to 
their accustomed pasture, commended them to the care 
of his tuithful dog, and turned his steps towards the 
Paris.road. Something in his heart reproached him 
for leaving his parents, and tuld him that an enterprise 
commenced against their wishes could not prosper; but 


that your son died fur from you without your blessing, 


O, my poor mother, I have caused you grief enough 
without adding to it the anguish of hearing one day 


or hearing you say that you forgave him, My God, 
give me strength to go home!” 

The prayer was heard. Some time afterwards Pierre 
once more entered his native fields, feeling that he had 
done very wrong, and deserved punishment, yet full of 
trust in his parents’ affection. 

Richard was the first tosee Pierre. He rather guessed 
it was he than recognized him; for the poor child was 
so altered, so pale and thin, that he looked like the 
shadow of the pretty little La Ramee. Richard caught 
him in his arms, and hugged him with transport. 


that was like opening the gates of a beautiful garden, 


Richard alone sat silently in a corner praying God to 








“O how they wept fur you!” said he; ‘and what 
difficulty I had in keeping your secret, Well, have 
you seen Paris? Is it as large as people say? Have. 
you learned a great deal there? Are you wise-now ?” | 

Pierre smiled sadly ; “I have seen but little of Paris,” 
he said; “and [ return as ignorant as when L set out. 
O, Kichard, I have suffered a great deal, especially , 
from hunger. But mother, father—hbow are they ?” | 

Just then they reached the cottage door; the parents 
of Pierre tried to look stern aud unforgiving, but it 
would not do. The father’s eyes were filled with tears 
while he told his son that he had forfeited his affection ; 
and the mother covered him with kisses while she pro- 
tested that she would never embrace him again in her 
life. 





“Come,” said a brother of Calinette, who had lately 
taken up his abode with the family, “this is the return | 
of the prodigal son. Let every one embrace him and 
be satisfied. You, brother-in-law, forgive the little fel- 
low; and you, sister, give him some good warm soup. 
And do you, my boy, promise your parents not to| 
leave home again.” 

“Without their permission,” said Pierre. 

“What? do you still think of returning ?” 

“Yes, uncle.” . 

“Notwithstanding all you have suffered ?” 


“Ah, Simie, Simie,” said he, “that was most too big 
a boo fer such a leetle horse.” 

Simie and the pony very well represent a class of 
youths who overdo every thing. Their boo is too large 
for the occasion, and mischief comes of it. “See,” 
they shout, “what great things I can do,” and call uni- 
versal attention to their failures. 
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“0, to suffer is nothing! to learn is every thing!” 

Astonished at this determination, the uncle consid- 
ered for a moment, and then said,—‘*Your desire shall 
be accomplished, nephew; it would be a pity to disap- | 
point so much courage and perseverance. Iam an old 


man without children, and I have a few gold coins | 


lying idle in my trunk ; I think, brother, I'll e’en spend 


them in indulging our young scapegrace ; what do you | 


say ?” 


“I say, Vincent, that if you will pay for his schooling, | 


I do not desire better than to have him instructed, | 
and I will readily allow him to return to Paris.” | 

Great was the joy of Pierre at hearing these words. 
Behold him again on the high road; buc this time with | 
a light heart, an easy conscience, and a pocket fur- ' 
nished with money, anda letter of introduction to the 
principal of the college of Navarre, in Paris. 

He arrived, and was admitted. The first time that 
our young hero found himself seated in a class, with a 
professor about to instruct him, was an hour of unmixed 
delight. It seemed to him as though he had neither 
eyes to gee, nor ears to hear, nor memory to retain all 
he wanted to learn. He came to the banquet of science 
as a hungry man would come toa delicious feast ; there- 
fore the progress that he made, especially in Latin, was 
so marvellous that his companions, to commemorate it, 
Latinized his name, and called him Ramus. By this | 
name he was ever afterwards distinguished. But the | 
trials the poor boy was destined to undergo were not | 
yet ended. | 

His uncle, more generous than rich, found at length | 
that his funds were exhausted. He caused x letter to | 
be written to him containing these words :—“Leave the 
college, dear Pierre; 1 have no more money to send! 
you. You have now quite sufficient learning to conduct 
your father’s trade.” | 

Just before the receipt of this letter the principal had 
told Ramus that in two years more his studics would 
be completed. 

“Two years!” thought he; “only two years; and 1 
must leave the college! Ono! I will find some means | 
of remaining.” And instead of despairing, as an ordi- 
nary boy might have done, Ramus applied himself to 
diligent exertion. | 

For some time the managers of the college had been 
seeking a servant to brush the clothes and clean the 
shoes of the pupils. As the wages were small, and the 
work laborious, but few candidates offered fur the 
place, when one day a young lad presented himself 
whore appearance greatly astonished the principal. 

“Ramus!” he cried: “Ramus! One of our best pu- | 
pils offering himself as a shoe-boy !” 

“My uncle can no longer pay for my education, sir, | 
and I cannot bear to leave the college.” 

“Well, my child, then remain,” said the -naster, | 
touched by his anxiety; “but 'tis a great pity. You 
would make a better pupil than servant. How much | 
do you expect ?” | 

“Ah, I dare not say.” 

“Let us see: on account of your age and anxiety to 
remain, | will increase the wages somewhat.” | 


“Sir,” said Ramus, with a desperate effort, “I do not | 
ask money ; all { wish is permission to retain my place | 
in the class. I will continue my studies by day, and | 
work hard as a servant by mght.” | 

“And when will you sleep?” asked the principal, | 
greatly affected. 

“During the hours of recreation,” replied the noble | 
boy. | 

What may not be accomplished by areal thirst for | 
knowledge. Ramas steadily continued his almost super- | 
human labors of mind and budy, and in the end he 
reaped areward. After leaving the college, he received 
all the honors and degrees that are conferred on learned 
men; and King Henry Ul. named him professor of | 
eloquence and philosophy in the College of France. 

He published several works, which still attest the’ 
enlargement of his mind and the extent of his knowl- | 
edge. It was he whu invented the letter V. Before his 
time U had been employed in all cases when either | 
letter was required. 

Ramus became rich and prosperous, as wellas learned ; | 
but he did not forget his pirents, nor his old friend 
Louison—who had predicted that he would become a 
great man— nor Richard, who was the first to develop 
his intellect in teaching him to read. 1 am sorry to 
have to add that Ramus perished in the year 1572, in 
the cruel massacre of St. Bartholomew. | 


| 
TOO BIG A BOO! | 

A worthy old gentleman was about to purchase a 
spirited little horse that was highly recommended by 
its owner. “She's a handsome cretur, as slick a lookin’ 
pony as a body need have,’ exclaimed the farmer, 
walking round and round the tempting animal. “But 
*pears to me she luoks a little skittish.” 

“Skittish,” cried the owner, “that ere critter is as 
steady-goig as a clock. She never shies, nor nuthin’.” 


— SO 





“L tell ye what,” proposed Grandpa Smith, “Ul just 
jump on her back and trot her round that ere corner 
yonder, and you, Simie’ — turning to a keen-eyed 
grandson—"y ou gO hide there,‘und when I go by, you 
jest jamp and say boo!” 

Away ran the delighted rogue on this congenial er- 
rand. The.old gentleman mounted and trotted suberly 
towards the corner. 

“Buo!” shrieked Simie, with a whoop that would 
have immortalized a Pawnee Indian, at the same time 
throwing both arms high above his head, as he sprang 
out upon the unsuspecting animal. 

Away went the horse, pitching Grandpa Smith over 
head into a mud puddle, from whence be slowly 
emerged, blowing and rubbing his sides with ludicrous 
gravity. e 


at the close of the present year, must notify us at 
once, by letter, of their wish to do so. 

If we are not thus notified the rule is to continue 
sending the paper until it is ordered to be stopped. 
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UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS. 

The Companion offers, this year, more liberal 
inducements for new subscribers than any other 
youth’s publication in the country. 

The premiums range in value from seventy-five 
cents, to one dollar and twenty-five cents, for each 
new name. 

The Companion has never received such large 
daily accessions of new subscribers to its list as 
now. We thank our friends for the new names 
they are sending, and trust they find in the costly 
premiums sent in return, ample rewards for the 
generous efforts they are making to increase the 
circulation of their favorite paper. 





For the Companion. 


PREPARING TO FIRE. 
A TRUE STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 

An orderly rode up rapidly, and saluted the colonel: 

“The enemy,” he said, “have sent out a detachment 
of cavalry; they passed by Goose Creek Bridge 
o’clock.” 

“Ha,” said Col. Laurens, “they are getting bold. 
They have never gone so high up the country before. 
But they'll rue it. Rudolph!” 

Rudolph came up, and the colonel ordered him to 
throw his company across the Ashley. 

“Take your position near Eagle Bridge,” said the 
colonel, “above Dorchester, just opposite the avenne 
leading to Cato’s plantation. Cut them off if they come 
by that road.” 


at two 


The captain departed, and soon was moving at the 
head of his company for the spot that the colonel had 
indicated. 

A few minutes later Quinault’s company of the Dela- 
wares was moving toa position near the same bridge, 
but below Dorchester. 

Just at dusk a dragoon dashed furiously up to Ru- 
dolph’s headquarters. 

“The British are coming!” he said, in an excited 
tone; “they are above there,” pointing with his hand 
to a distant object. “They're retiring toward their 
lines.” 

This information was given in a loud tone, and was 
overheard by all the company. 

There was a buzz of suppressed talk. 

“Silence!” cried Rudolph; ‘not a syllable from one 


| of you!” 


He pointed to three men. 

“Here,” said he, in a low tone, “followyme.” 

He walked in the direction of the eneiny with them, 
and posted them at a short distance from each other. 

“Now,” said he, “be sure and obey orders. If you 
hear any armed party approach, don’t halt them, maké 
no noise, don't fire, but creep quickly and quietly to 
my quarters, and let me know.” 

When he came back to camp he addressed his men 
in these words, which an aid of his has handed down 
to us: 

“Men, I know you too well to think it necessary to 
recommend obedience and energy. 

“When the first sentinel reaches us, whom I have or- 
dered to retire as the enemy appears, a single clap of 
my hands shall be the signal to prepare. 

“When the second comes, I shall again clap my 
hands, and you must stand ready to level your pieces. 

“When I clap my hands the third time, give your 
fire, shout loudly, and rush forward with the bayonet.” 

So they lay there in the woods, watching and waiting 
for the foe. It makes men’s hearts beat fast to be kept 
in such dreadfal suspense. For, however one may 
hate an enemy, it is a terrible thing to lie in ambush 
for him,—ready, at the word of command, to kill an 
unsuspecting fellow-creature; and then, again, there is 
the equally disagreeable possibility before each one of 
the suldiers, that J may be the first to fall dead or man- 
gled under the fire of the advancing column. 

So they lay, their hearts throbbing out of time; their 
hands grasping their trusty flint-locks grimly. 

Hardly had Capt. Rudolph ceased speaking before 
his soldiers heard the distantand regular tramp, tramp, 
tramp of horses’ hoofs, and the sharp but still half muf- 
fled clink, clink, clink of sabres. The cavalry were 
crossing a field right opposite, and were evidently g0- 
ing to Cato’s house. 

Rudolph advanced to reconnoitre, and left his subal- 
tern, Garden, in command, with strict instructions to 
obey the orders he had given. 

“A very few minutes had elapsed,” writes Garden, 
“before the sentine! most a:vanced, returning, pro- 
claimed that he had distinctly heard the approach of 
cavalry. 1 clapped my hands, and every suldier was 
prepared. 

“The second sentinel made his appearance, also. 
From him communication was unnecessary. The 
trampling of horses, slowly approaching, was heard by 
every one. 

“I clapped my hands,” he added, “and all were ready 
w level. The third sentinel came in, and I now per- 


ceived, though indistincwy, from the darkness of the 
night, the head uf the advancing troop. 
“I candidly own,” says Garden, “that it was & m0- 
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ment of breathless expectation. It was about twenty 
yards distant, and I only waited till it should be imme- 
diately in our front to give the signal to fire.” 

Suddenly, at this awful moment, the voice of Ru- 
dolpk rung out loud and clear, and with a terrible earn- 
estness ; 

“Stop, stop!” he shouted. They are friends !” 

He ran out from his place of concealment, and soon 
reached his company. 

These men, whom they were just about to slay, were 
a detachment from their own regiment, who had been 
sent in advance to tell Rudolph that Capt. Armstrong, 
with the third troop of the legion, had crossed Bacon’s 
Bridge, and to warn him not to mistake them for the 
British troops. At their head was Armstrong himself. 

War is full of such grave mistakes and such wonder- 
ful escapes. It was through an error of this nature 
that Stonewall Jackson, the rebel leader, met his death 
at the hands of his own men. 





+o, 
For the Companion. 
THE STEAM ENGINE IN VIRGINIA. 
Rev. Henry Morgan is a Methodist missionary in 
Boston, who spends his time in preaching to the poor, | 
and in teaching the children of the street. He has} 
written several tracts and books; and from one of them 
1 take these stories of the first appearance of the steam 
engine in the Old Dominion. But I will tell them in 





my own words, 

The poor people in the country districts of Virginia | 
are very superstitious and ignorant. They have no free | 
schools in that State, and thousands upon thousands of 
the grown-up folks can neither read nor write. I am 
speaking of the white people now. As for the blacks, 
as long as slavery existed no one was allowed to teach 
them at all. If any one taught even a free colored | 
man, or woman, or child to read the Bible, or any oth- 
er book, that person, by the laws, could be lodged in 
prison as a punishment. 

By keeping one class in ignorance, the poorer and 
middle classes of white people were infected wlth fool- 
ish notions, and education was neglected every where. 

These stolid people, who knew nothing of the won- 
ders of modern inventions, had, of course, never heard 
of asteam engine. When the first one made its ap- 
pearance among them, with its savage snort, they saw 
it with awe. One man imagined it was some savage 
beast, and as it rushed along—he thought it was run- 
ning away from him—he pulled out his bowie knife and 
ran headlong after it. 

“Puff, puff, puff,” snorted the engine, and still it ran 
fast before the pursuing hunter. 

“Heh—eh—heh—eh—heh!” puffed the man, as he 
fearlessly chased the unknown monster. 

At last it came to a tunnel, and in it darted at a tre- 
mendous speed. 

The Virginian stopped short, and instantly turned 
about and ran as fast as he could to his home. 

“You didn’t ketch the brute, did ye?” asked the 
loafers who had seen the chase. “You didn’t ketch 
him ?” 

“No,” replied the eager pursuer; “but I have run him 
tnto his hole!” 

A negro slave one day saw the, same monster. He 
ran to hide himself behind his master, his teeth chatter- 
ing and his knees shaking with terror. 

At last the big, black, puffing monster rushed by 
with a yell which sent a shudder of dismay to his 
heart. 

As soon as it was out of sight the negro shouted and 
danced for joy. His delight was wonderful to behold. 

“Why, Sambo, what’s the matter with you?” asked 
the master, 

“O, massa,” cried the delighted negro, “I be so glad 
dat de debil will get no moe among de niggas!” 

“What do you mean, Sambo?” asked the master. I 
don’t understand you.” 

“OQ, massa,” said the slave, “de debil will get no mo’e 
among de niggas; didn’t you see um ar Lynchbugs hab 
got him in de harness ?” UNCLE JAMES. 





A PARROT STORY. 


A young parrot isa very curious object. A little ball 
of pale yellow down, with a deep orange cavity in the 
middle. So it looks as it sits rolled up in the nest. 
Usually four or tive are found together, and the peo- 
know how to feed them aud make them grow. 
They eat banana, and casava bread, and all such things, 
and in six weeks are old enough to be sold to the sai- 
lors and sent over the sea.” 

They bein to imitate sounds when about a year old. 
Madame Fanny, my French landlady, had one which 
she said was as old as herself, and she was sixty. 
When young, he was a brigut green; but when thirty, 
began to turn grey—as Madame Fanny said—that is, 
his feathers slowly became specked with gold, and 
when Lsaw him he was as spotted as a sea-shell, yel- 
low and green. In very early life he learned French, 
and gabbied like a professor. 

As he grew to mantivod, an American taught him 
naughty words and sailor's phrases in English, and 
when Madame Fanny, at forty years of age, married a 
Spaniard, “Meno” learned to talk Spanish, and could 
say his prayers, and mock his mistress counting her 
beads, with great delight. 

He slept at night on a chair-back by her bed, with a 
cushion for his feet, and used, when he was fifty, to 
waken her, calling her “Frances,” and all the pet 





names she had taught him. Then they would have 
long talks and covings together, and he would not 


down her left arm to his old place, upset her cup of 
coffee on her nice cloth, and would not behave until 
she gave him acup like the one her guest was using 
and a large slice of cocoa-nut cake on a silver dish. 
Then he looked up, quite satisfied, and said in Spanish, 
“Thank you, thank you, Fanny!” which set us all to 
laughing. ; 

Meno was very old and very cross, and Madame 
Fanny let him do just as he pleased. 


HOW THEY LOOK AT THE LEHIGH 
COAL MINES. 

A writer in the Erie Weekly Despatch thus describes 
what he saw at the mines near “Mauch Chunk” village, 
Pa. The account sounds quite Golconda-ish, and one is 
reminded of the pictures of diamond digging in the 
old geographies : 

There is very little romance about the interior of a 
coal mine. It is like wandering about inan immense 
cellar, ankle deep in water, with no light but from a 
little flaring, ill-smelling lamp, which you are constant- 
ly afraid will go out. The miners and workmen, all 
with these lamps stuck in their caps, move about look- 
ing more like demons than men. Cars are drawn in 
and out by mules, who seem to take a sort of dumb 
satisfaction in their labor. 

The coal, after being brought from the mine, is drawn 
by stationary engines up an inclined plane into the up- 
per story of a huge building called the “breakers,” 
where it is dumped, and from thence passes into a vari- 
ety of sieves to the lower floor, where it is received in 
cars, ready for transportation. It is interesting to 
watch the operation of “breaking,” following from 
story to story, and penetrating into the black mysteries 
of the process. 

In that portion of the building where the huge lumps 
of coal are dumped from the cars is stationed a dusky 
crowd, armed with picks, sledges and crows, who, the 
moment the load falls, pounce upon it, knocking it to 
pieces, picking out the slate, and separating the lumps, 
which they push down different spouts into the story 
below, where a swarm of juvenile blackamoors make a 
second raid upon it, working still another separation, 
and going through the same precess, while above them, 
upon a hage beam running from side to side, stands or 
sits the overseer with a long rod, with which he from 
time to time admonishes the workers below, as they 
may seem to require it. Should the progress of the 
“breaker” for a moment cease, these black-faced and 
blick-handed imps swarm outside like rats from their 
holes, and clamorously besiege such unfortunate visi- 
tors as may happen to be present, to bay petrified 
sticks and bits of wood, which are found in great abun- 
dance in the mines, and from the sale of which they 
pick up a good many odd dimes. Failing in this, they 
beg fur newspapers or books, which, when obtained, 
are probably so d to the miners. 

More curious than all else, perhaps, to a visitor here, 
is the immens« quantity of refuse and coal dust, which 
has been accumulating for the last forty years, and 
which forms artificial™iills, higher than the tops of the 
highest trees. Of these bills there are probably two or 
three hundred, containing millions of tons and cover- 
ing acres in extent. Fires are sometimes communicat- 
ed to these heaps, which, being of so fine a substance, 
only smoulder. Some of these fires have been burning 
for thirty years. In the day time a casual observer 
would never notice it, bat at night great, dull red 
patches give evidence of the presence of the slumber- 
ing element. 
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NEVER PUT OFF. 
Whene'er a duty waits for thee, 
With sober judgment view it, 
And never jialy wish it done; 
Begin at once and do It. 
For Sloth says, falsely, “*By-and-by 
Is just as well to do it,” 
But present strength is surest strength; 
Begin at once and do it. 
And find not liors in the way, 
Nor faint if thorus bestrew it; 
But bravely try acd strength will come, 
For God will help thee do it. 
———_+ou———_—_—_——" 
PUMPKIN SEED CURRENCY. 

Who will not say that the principle of the farmer’s 
joke was a correct one? All can see how difficult it 
would be to trade if there was no government currency, 
or money that everybody knew and everybody could 
use : 

During the first years of the war, when change was 
scarce and some large firms were issuing currency of 
their own, a farmer went toa store in a neighbormg 
town and bought some goods, and gave to tue mer- 
chant a five dollar bill, of which he wanted seventy- 
five cents back. The merchant counted out the amount 
and handed it to the farmer. He looked at ita mo- 
ment, and inquired,— 

“What's this?” 

“It’s my currency,’ said the merchant. 

“Wal, taint good for nothin’ where | live,” said the 
farmer. : 

“Very well,” replied the mercbunt, “keep it till you 
get a dollar’s worth and bring it to my store, and | will 
give you a dollar bill for it.” 





The farmer pocketed the change and departed. A 
few weeks after be went into the same store and bought | 
goods to the amount of one dollar: and after paying 
over the identical seventy-five cents, he took out a 
handful of pampkin seeds and counted out twenty-tive 
of them and passed them over to the merchant, 

“Why,” says the merchant, ‘*What is this?’ 

“Wal,” says the farmer, “this is my currency; and 
when you get a dullar’s wortn bring i vat to my place 
aud | will give you a dollar bill for 1t.” 
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“PLEASE SKIP THOSE HARD WORDS.” 








There is no excuse for profaneness. It is a vulgar | 


sin, and a uscless sin, and we cannot account for its 
commnission, except on the ground of human depravity. 

ln old times, When stage-coaches were more in use 
than at present, the heart of the Christian traveller was 
often pained by oaths from the stage driver. It was 
our lot, on One occasion, to be in the stage when the 
man Ou the box with the reins swore shockingly. Al- 


hash and go to sleep until she gave him cotfee and | most every sentence was an oath. The blasphemer was 


cake. 


Ouce, when robbers were breaking in, he cried | heard for some time in silence. 


At length a fellow- 


aloud, *Fauny, Fanny! wake up, wake up!” in Span-} passenger on the front seat, putting his head out from 


ish; and s» she saved her silver-ware, and gold cruci- 
fix, and many other things! Sbe used to set his meals 
on the table at her lett hand, and Mr. Meno ate his 
crackers and coffee, made very sweet, at her side. She 
did nut always put a cloth on the table, and his slops 
Were not minded on the sweet mahogany board. Bat 
One day she invited some friends, and put upon the 
table a very rich and beautiful damask cloth, that she 
did not wish to svil; 20 she sat Meno’s diuner on a 
chair neur by. 

O, how te scolded, and mourned, and cried; she 
said he swore, but 1 did not understand bis Spanish. 
He would uot touch his food, but tuvk his cruoked bili 
and upset his gilt china cup, and threw the tuvod all 
about the fluor. Madame scolded tim harshly, and 
threatened to put him in the closet; but he only turned 
up bis red eye at her, as ifto say, “Yua sha’u’t.”) ‘Then 
he swung himself down from his chair, and walked 
grumbliug tv the back of the chur in which she sat, 
Teuched up bis bill and caught the seat, and drew him- 
self up on the back. Then bending forward, cought 
the turban which Madame wore, anu in an instant was 
On the top of her head, and giving a flap ot his wings 
boxed her ears finely, marched with stately strives 





the stage, said, in a mild, beseeching tone of voice, 
“Driver, please to skip those hard words.” We feared 
thatthe good man would have a volley of oaths re- 
turned for his rebuke of sin; butin this we were agree- 
ably disappuinted. ‘The driver kindly received the re- 
proot. No more vats came frum his lips tu the end of 
the route, and we devoutly hope that the hard words 
were skipped by him forever atter. 

Ouths are hurd words; and they will be found so to 
be when that bouk of God's rememourance, in which 
they are recorded, is opencd, and the persun whu ut- 
tered them is called to account fur them. 





SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED. 


Not long since a man in India was accused of stealing 
asheep. He was brought beture the judge, and the 
supposed owner of the sheep was alsu present. Both 
claimed the sheep, and had witnesses tu prove their re- 
spective claims, su that it was not easy fur the judge to 
decide ty Which the sheep belonged. 

Knowing the customs of the shepherds and the habits 
of the sheep, the judge ordered the sheep to be brought 
intu court, und sent onevf the two men inty another 


room, while he told the other to cali the sheep, and see 
if it would come to him. But the poor animal, not 
knowing the ‘voice of a stranger,” would not goto him. 
In the meantime the other man, who was in an adjoin- 
ing room, growing impatient, and probably suspecting 
what was going on, gave a kind of “cluck,” upon which 
the sheep bounded away towards him at once. 

“Tris “cluck” was the way in which he had been 
used to call the sheep, and it was at once decided that 
he was the real owner. 

Thus we have a beautiful illustration of John 10: 4, 
5; “And the sheep follow Him, for they know His 
voice, and a stranger will they not follow, but will flee 
from him; for they know not the voice of strangers.” 





MADE A PUN WITHOUT KNOWING IT. 


A poor family in the lower end of town, says the Napa 
County Reporter, had been charitably granted permis- 
sion to use fire wood free of charge from a long wood 
pile of corded wood on the bank of the river, but in 
commencing at the wrong end of the pile the founda- 
tion was weakened, and the entire lot slipped on the 
ground and a portion went off withthetide. The kind- 
hearted giver spoke in a vexed tone of the affair that 
evening at the supper table, and took occasion to say 
that the poor en « goolaonn be helped without in turn in- 
juring their benefactor. ‘O, don’t say that, papa,” said 
his little daughter, “remember that every bit of wood 
you give to the poor will be recorded in heaven.” Papa 
om no more, bnt had what was left re-corded here be- 
ow, 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
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Where is my Receipt? 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 
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GO, LET THE ANGELS IN. 


A little girl, who was about to expire, said to her mother, 
“Now, mother, I'm dying; open the door and let the angels in— 
they ve come to take me home.” 


Go. open wide the door, mother, 
And let the angels in; 

They are so bright and fair, mother, 
So pure and free from sin. 

I hear them speas my name, mother; 

ey softly whisper. “Come!” 

O, let the angels in, mother; 

They've come to take me home. 





I know that Death has come, mother— 
His hand is on my brow; 
You cannot keep me here, mother: 
For If must leave you now. 
The room is growing dark, mother— 
} thought | heard you weep; 
Tis very sweet to die, mother, 
Like sinking into sleep. 


I now must say farewell, mother, 
For | am going home; 

Now open wide the door mother, 
And let the angels come! 

And let them bear me fur away 
Up to the world of love, 

The city where the angels sta 
The brighter world above. 


tor 


DAINTY. 


“Tt surely is not a common kitty,” said little Bob 
Tolman, as he entered the cottage and brushed the 
snow from his hat and coat. “See, Em., see what L’ve 
brought you.” 

“O, that is a beauty,” cried the little girl, springing 
to catvh the kitten, that ran nimbly from puint to point, 
evidently quite frightened. , “Mamma, may I get her 
some milk? O, what a soft grey fur!” 

“I think itis a Maltese,” said the mother, stooping 
down now Emma had caught it. “Poor thing, how it 
trembles! Where did you tind it, my son ?”’ 

Down in the corner in a bare spot under the fence. 
I heard sumething crying quite pitifully and faint, so I 
went searching with my little lantern, and there she 
was. She didn't move a bit, just as if she knew [ had 
come to rescue her from the cold; and L guess she 
would have died befure morning, poor pussy, poor 
little pussy !” 

Little Emma’s face fairly shone when she found that 
the kitten could play, and in the full lightsaw what a 
lovely thing it was. Its cout was of the softest, most 
beautiful fur, a sqrt of silvery grey in color, and its 
eyes were large and very bright. Emma called them 
stune blue. 

Forthwith the children began to make plans for their 
darling. 

“You know my old play-house,” said Emma, ‘well, 
all the furniture is broken and the dolls are old and 
don’t need it nuw. Besides, | am getting too large to 
play with dolls, l’d much rather have this dainty little 
kitten. Weil we'll get a nice bit of carpet from mam- 
ma, and put it on the flour of the old baby house, and 
won't it be beautiful for kitty ?” 

“And insumwer,” said Bcb, eagerly, “we can put the 
house out in the yard, and L’ll make a real little garden 
atthe side. Jimmy Davis has one fur his dog, but the 
dug is not near as haudsome as this pretty kitty.” 

So kitty bad found a pleasant home, and after the 
first few days the strangeness wore off, and she seemed 
tu feel quite at her ease. Sue was really a valuable cat, 
and the pretty blue ribbon they had taken, wet and 
draggled, from ber neck, proved that sbe had in her 
former hume becn the pet of some child. Bub made a 
few inquiries, but be did not gu very far, if be had, be 
ee not have inissed the home of poor Jenny Doug- 
as. 

To be sure it was almost out of sight, down a long 
and narrow lane, that in samumer was full of roses, and 
soft with grass. The great branching elms twined their 
slender hands together overhead, and made quite a 
beauuful bower. Nou one could have thought there was 
a cultuge at the end, but there was, aud it could be 
more plainly seen this cold wiuter weather. A little 
place that had never been painted or whitewashed—so 
that if it had not been fur the climbing buney-sackles 
aud large praitie rose-bush, it would not have been a 
pretty place It looked quite dreary and black in win- 
ter, without, but withiu was nut only comfort, but 
taste. 

A widow woman lived there with her consumptive 
little daughter. 

Jenny Douglas was not yet ten years old, but young 
as she was, sickness Was wasting her feeble strength, 
and bringing ber down to the grave. Her mother was 
but littie Kuown in this country place, but it was whis- 
pered about that she had sume rich relations who came 
to see her once in a great while, aud they had brought 
the pretty things that surrounded Jenuy Douglas. The 
easy chair that she seluom lett, pour child, was one of 
their gifts, suv Were Lhe beaatiful teys that she was not 
often well envagh to play with—and the handsome 
Square of suft Turkey carpet, always at her feet. She 
Was uuusually lovely, this sickly little girl. Her hair, 
Which grew fur tov fast, bung in heavy curls almost to 
her waist, wud was a soft, gleaming yellow. Her cheeks 
Were Crunsun, her skin as white as tle suiouthest mar- 
ble, but her Veauty did not Keep off the terrible disease. 

Tue sun came in that wiater mourning, making the 
Chilu’s glittering curls shive tike guild. Tue two had 
eaten their vreakfast, and the chiid,who always seemed 
brighter in the mourning, called tur Dainty’s saucer. Her 
motuer brought it, a pretty Chinadiel, vid and cracked, 
but quite guvod enuugh fur Dainty, Jeuny said. 

Theu the ‘two called Datuty, vut to their surprise, 
when they opened the dvor uf the little closet: where 
she slept, vehuid there was uo Dainty there. 





“Mamma, sh must be up-stairs, then,” said Jenny. 
“Perhaps she slipped up when you went to bed.” So 
mamma hurried up-stairs, but there was no Dainty 
there. Then she searched the cellar and the yard, but 
the beautiful kitten was nowhere to be seen. 

“O, mamma,” cried Jenny, with grieving 
“Dainty is lost!” 

“I guess we shall find her,” said her mother, cheer- 
fally, ‘she must be hidden somewhere in the house, 
perhaps because it isso cold. Wait a little.” 

“T loved her better than any thing I’ve got, mother ;” 
and Jenny, who was too weak and sick to bear much 
disappointment, burst into tears. Her mother comfort- 
ed her as well as she was able. 

But a whole week passed, and Dainty was not yet 
found. Jenny had mourned for her beautiful pet, and 
sometimes almost refused to be comforted. 

One day when her mother had gone out, the thought 
of Dainty made her very miserable. 

“T know it’s wicked,” she said to herself, “to worry 
so much about a kitten, but it makes me sad to think 
that perhaps poor Dainty went off and got quite frozen 
to death. Poor darling! how she must have suffered, 
that bitter cold night! If I only knew“that somebody 
had her who would take care of her, I should not be so 
unhappy about it. I wonder”—she mused on, “if God 
can see the little trials of children, or if He pities them 
when they feel so badly? Good Mr. Parsons said He 
did. And he said it was not wrong to pray for what we 
thought we needed, and I do need Dainty very much, 
for she helps me forget my pain. Whatif I pray the 
dear Lord to give me back Dainty ?” 

So she put up her poor little feeble hands, and lifted 
her heart to the Father who careth for all. 

It must have been just then that her mother entered 
the village store. ‘The grocer smiled as he saw her, 
and exclaimed,— 

“Mrs. Douglas, did your little Jenny lose her kit- 
mn?” 


lips, 


te 

“Yes, a beautiful Maltese.” 

“They've got it, I think, over to Squire Tolman’s,” 
said the man. 

Mrs. Douglas hurried to the squire’s. Bob was talk- 
ing very wisely to the kitten when his mother told 
him whose it was. 

“O, mother!” he cried, “it’s too bad.” 

“Do as you would be done by, my son,” she said. 

So Bob called Emma, and when she heard that Dainty 
belonged to a poor, sick girl, the tears came in her eyes. 
She hugged the kitten and kissed it, and put it in Mrs. 
Douglas’s arms. 

“You must come over and see it,” said Mrs. Douglas. 

“O! may I?” she cried, wiping her tears away. 

“Certainly you may, if your mother says so.” 

It was good to see the light in Jenny’s eyes when 
Dainty was once more placed in her lap. 

“Mother,” she cried, with a bright smile, “now I 
know the Lord does answer prayer, for I asked Him to 
send me Dainty and here she is.” 

It was not long before Emma and Bob both came to 
the cottage to see their little favorite, and after that 
Emma often came. 

“Lil tell you, Emma,” said Jenny, one day when she 
had been very sick, “if the Lord calls me up to heaven, 
and I think He will, you shall have Dainty fur your 
very own. Would you like her?” 

Emma’s eyes were full of tears. “You always talk 
so cheerfully about what seems to me gloomy,”’ sobbed 
Emma, a moment after. 

“Dark and gloomy ? You mean the grave. Don't you 
know that line in the sweet hymn, 

** *Since Jesus hath lain there, | dread not its gloom?’ 

“T used to be afraid,” she continued, a few moments 
afterwards, “I even waked up nights shivering to 
think of it; but 1 went right to Jesus, and I asked Him 
it He would take the dread away from me, and 
He did. Now 1 know that Christ will stand by me 
when | die—and if the river is dark, He will carry we 
through. Only think, Emma, of the mill ons who have 
died trusting in Him—all the martyrs and boly men of 
the Bivle. O, no, Lam not afraid. And will you try to 
love Jesus, and come up where 1 am by-and-by ?” 

Emma promised she would, and meant to keep her 
promise. 

“If you are a child of Jesus,” said Jenny, thoughtfual- 
ly, “whether you live or whether you die, you will be 
happy.” 

Aud when the summer came, Dainty did change 
homes. Her sweet, patient litthe mistress suffered no 
more. And Dainty, dumb creature though she was, 
not only kept alive in Ewmima’s mind the dear recol- 
lections of her Chrisuan friend, but as often reminded 
her of ber promise to that friend, that she would try to 
love Jesus, < 








Sports and Pastimes. 





Magic Milk. 


Lime-water is quite transparent, and clear as common spring 
water; but if we breathe or blow intd it, the brigut liquid be- 
comes opalescent and as white as milk. The best way to try this 
simple experiment, is to put some powdered quicklime into a 
bottle tull of cold water; shake them weil together, now and then, 
for a day; then allow the buule to remain quiet Ul! the next day, 
when the clear lime-water may be poured off from the sediment. 
Now fill a wine-glass or tumuler with the lime-water thus made, 
and blow through the liquid with a glass tube, a piece of new 
t-bacco pipe, or a clean straw, and in the course ga minute or 
so—as the magicians say—"‘the water will be turned ito milk.’* 
By meaus of this pastime, “Wise Men” can ascertain which 
young ladies are in love, and which young gentlemen are not. 
With a shrewd guess they present, as a test, a glass of lime- water 
to the one, and of pure water to the other, with unerring effect. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c, 


te J pe 





Scriptural Enigma. 


I am composed of 51 letters 

My 42, 2. 54, 35, 30, 24, 10, 49, 46, 45 is the book in which my 
whole is tound. 

My 32 24, du, 9, 30, 51. 51 is the name of a sea mentioned in 
Seripture. 

My 21. 25 19, 42, 20, 44 is one of the disciples. 

My 8 42. 40, 42. 21, 17 is a noted mount. 4 

My 14, 29, 18, 6 is an animal spoken of in Bible. 


My 41,39 2, 17, 15, 42, 9, 5. 16 an army officer speken of in 
Bible. 
My 42. 38. 6.1, 2. 45 the first born of Israel. 


My 12. 8. 27. 36 23 is necessary to Christianity. 
My 42, 13 22, 4 a book of the Old Testament, 
Mv 1!, 20,31 48 we reward of the wicked. 

My 43, 7. 47, 38, 33, 45. 32 a sacrifice. 

My 26, 2. 21, 3, 37 the end of tife 

My 28, 8. 49, 50. 51. 42 ef the nature of manna. 
My whole—a text from Scripture. 


3. 
My Jirst marks time, my second spends it, and my whole tells it. 


4 
I aw a brittle substance found in every house; behead me, 
[ama woman. Behead me again, and | am a useful animal. 


5, 
My first is a colour and also a tree; 
Mv nezt is a vowel. as doubitess vou'll see: 
Many poor, luckiess fish with wy thi: d have been caught; 
My whole is of use when a batile is fought. 





Sr. Louis. 


Answers to i’uszies in Last Number. 


1. N-camping. B-lying, X-sighting, D-noting, A-mounting. 
2. Southampton. 
3, Star-tish. 





4. Ky-dol-phas. 
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SKETCHES OF ENGLISH AUTHORS. 
SPENSER. 

After the “Morning Star” came a long, dark night 
instead of the bright dawn, and for more than one hun- 
dred and fifty years no great poet appeared. At last 
Spenser came, to clasp hands with Chaucer, over the 
black abyss that parts them, uniting the fourteenth and 
sixteenth centuries by their sweet minstrelsy. 

Edmund Spenser was born in London, in 1553. His 
parents were poor, though his father belonged: to an 
old and honorable family; and he was compelled to 
enter Cambridge as a sizar, or charity student. 

His first poem, “The Shepherd’s Calender,” is rather 
long and dull, but gave him some fame at the time. 
He seemed to fear the criticism of envious or evil 
tongues, and dedicated it to his friend, Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, under a feigned name : 


“Goe, little booke; thyself present 
As childe whose parent is unkent, 
To him that is the president 

Of noblenesse and chivalrie; 

And if that Envie bark at thee— 
As sure it will—for succour flee 
Under the shadow of his wing.” 


Sidney, the poet, scholar, statesman, warrior and 
“Flower of Courtesy,” urged him to try something 
higher and better than this pastoral, but ten years 
passed before his great work, the “Fairy Queen,” ap- 
peared. In 1582 Spenser received a grant of land in 
Ireland, from Queen Elizabeth; but it was no great 
gift, as by the conditions he was obliged to live on it, 
which really banished him from England. 

Neither Queen Bess nor her treasurer, Lord Bur- 
leigh, were ever very generous in their treatment of 
this poet, of whom they ought to dave been so proud. 

The queen once promised him one hundred pounds 
for a poem; but when it was done Burleigh said that 
sum was “beyond all reason.” “Give him reason, 
then,” replied her majesty. But the poor, ill-used 
bard got just nothing at all, as this stanza will show: 

“It pleased your grace, upon a time, 
To grant me reason for my ryme; 


Bui irum that time until this season 
I've heard of neither ryme nor reason.” 


He grew nervous and sad over this lack of kindness, 
and in one of his poems, called “Mother Hubbard’s 
Tale,” complains of the miseries of a courtier’s life : 


“Full little knowest thou, that hast not tride, 
What heli it is in suing long to bide; 

To lose good days, thut might be better spent, 
To waste long nights in pensive dicsontent; e 
To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow; 

To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow.” 


In the summer of 1589 Sir Walter Raleigh, (who, you 
remember, was so polite, or politic, as to throw his rich 
plush cloak over a muddy spot for the queen to walk 
on,) visited Spenser at Kilcolman Castle, in Ireland. 
Charmed by the poet’s rhymes, he persuaded him to 
go with him to England, and soon the first three books 
of the “Fairy Queen” saw the light. Every one was 
delighted with what he modestly calls, “a simple song.’ 

lt is said that Spenser sent to Sidney the ninth canto 
of the Fairy Queen. On reading a part of the allegory 
of despair, he ordered his steward to give the writer 
fifty pounds; as he read further he doubled it; and 
with another stanza he added another fifty pounds, and 
bade the messenger depart, lest his gifts should ex- 
haust his treasury. Even the queen gave him an an- 
nual pension of fifty pounds. 

I do not know how to give a very clear idea of this 
poem in a few lines. It is a long fable, full of hidden 


meaning, and the scene is laid in an imaginary land of 


chivalry. His purpuse was, “to fashion a gentleman 
or noble person fn vertuous and gentle discipline.” 
Each book of the poem is allegorical of some virtue, 
such as temperance, friendship, courtesy, each defended 
by its own knight. We read of brave knights, captive 
ladies guarded by dragons, besieged castles, witches, 
enchantegs and fairies. It is a “dark conceit,” as the 
poet says, and is not much read in these days, because 
we do not care for the brave knights and fair damsels 
of so long ago. 

Spenser’s imagination was wonderful; and his style 
is simple, carnest, clear, but without one bit of humor. 
He fails when he tries to be funny. 

In character he was gentle, sensitive, affectionate, 
and good as well as great. 

I will quote a little from the Fairy Queen, that you 
may have some idea of the style. In describing Una, a 
beautiful maiden, he says: 

“Her angel's face, 
As the great eye of heaven, shyned bright, 


And made a sunshine in the shady place; 
Did never mortal! eye beholde such heavenly grace.” 


He uses a fine metaphor to depict fear : 


“And troubled blood through his pale face was seen 
To come and goe with tidings from the heart, 
As it a running messenger had been.” 


His description of repose is beautiful : 
“Sleepe after toyle, port after stormy seas, 
Ease after warre, death after life, doth greatly please.” 

His descriptions of what is disagreeable were often 
coarse and repulsive. 

The last years of his life were very sad. In 1598 he 
was driven from-his home by an Irish rebellion, and 
his castle being burnt, one of his children perished in 
the flames. Broken down by sorrow, he died soon af- 
ter, in London, aged forty-five. 

He was buried by the side of Chaucer, and his pall 
was borne by poets, ‘‘and mournful elegies and poems, 
with the pens that wrote them, were thrown into his 
tomb.” ; 

Of the poets that have lived since his time, Milton, 
Scott, Wordsworth, Southey and Coleridge have praised 
him in their works. Kats 8. 


or 


RURAL SIMPLICITY. 


A young lady from the country, whose only idea of 
the metropolitan police was gathered from the news- 
papers, recently came to town on a visit, and found her- 





self at one of the crossings near Trafalgar Square. 
Frightened by the number, rapidity, and noise of the ve- 
hicles that were passing, she stood hesitating, in great dis- 
tress, when one of the gallant policemen politely stepped 
forward to ese: rt her across. But no soonershad he 
touched her elbow, than with a piercing shriek she 
shrank from under his ~~ cleared the crossing at a 
bound, and exclaimed, in térrified accents, “O, sir, it 
wasn’t me! Indeed, indeed, I have been doing nothing.” 
ily Review. 








VARIETY. 





THE BEST PILLS. 

The following pleasant story of acelebrated poet who 
was also a physician by profession, is not only an in- 
teresting instance of benevolence, but a good illustra- 
tion of the fact that the best medicine for starvation is 
bread, or what will buy it. Poor Goldsmith rarely had 
money enough to dose either himself or others with 
more than homceopathic doses of “guinea” pills, but his 
penury was creditable to his heart, for he generally 
gave away all he happened to have: 


A poor woman, understanding that Dr. Goldsmith 
had studied physic, hearing of his great humanity, so- 
| licited him in a letter to send her something for her 
| husband, who had lost his appetite, and was reduced 
to a most melancholy state. The good-natured poet 
waited on her instantly, and after some discourse with 
his patient, found him sinking jn sickness and poverty. 
The doctor told them they should hear from him in an 
hour, when he would send some pills which he believed 
would prove efficacious. He immediately went home 
and put ten guineas into a chip-box, with the following 
label: “These must be used as necessities require; be 
| patient and of guod heart.” He sent his servant with 
this prescription to the comfortiess mourner, who found 
it contained a remedy superior to any thing Galen or 
his tribe could administer.—Life of Goldsmith. 


>> 





AN ECONOMICAL BOARDER. 

The feeding of such creatures as toads, lizards, cha- 
meleons, &c., upon air, does seem to be something more 
than an old fable, as it is difficult to conceive what else 
the interesting specimens of these reptiles found in 
rock ledges, hermetically sealed under old ruins, &c., 
could have found to eat: 


About a year and a half ago an army officer arrived 
at Louisville, and put up at one of the leading hotels. 
After a few days’ stay, he disappeared, leaving his 
trunk behind him, and an unpaid bill. The trunk was 
stored away among the collection of uncalled-for bag- 
gage, and remained there undisturbed until a few days 
since, when the pile was examined. 

In this trunk was found a quantity of ammunition, 
some caps, bullets, a few books, and other articles. A 
singular tin box was also discovered, which was punch- 
ed full of small holes. This was opened, and revealed 
to the astonished observer a horned Mexican toad, as 
lively and cheerful, apparently, as when he was put in 
the box. 

There he had been in that box confined in that trunk 
for a year and a half, to the certain knowledge of the 
proprietors of the house, and how much longer they 
did not know. His horned toadship refuses all food, 
and does not seem anxious to feed after his long fast. 
He has been an economical boarder for one that has 
resided a year and a half in one of the hotels. 


] 


COULDN’T MAKE HIMSELF UNDERSTOOD. 

A man walked into an eating saloon and asked a wait- 
er, “What do you have for dinner?” The waiter, under- 
standing him to ask when dinner would be ready, re- 
plied, ““Twenty minutes.” The rest we will let the man 
tell in his own way: 


I told him I would try half a dozen minutes, now, 
just to see how they went. He looked confused, 
scratched his head, and walked off. 

I approached the man who took the money. “What 
do you have for dinner ?” said I. 

“Half a dollar,” said he. . 

The man by this time concluded to make a joke of it. 

I told him I would take half a dollar welldone. Ask- 
ed him if he couldn’t give me in addition, a boiled pock- 
et-book, stuffed with greenbacks, and garnished with 
United States bonds. Postal currency wasn’t bad asa 
side dish, and stamps would do for a dessert, and I 
would like to wash my dinner down with National bank 
notes on draft. 


Not quite so badly served as was the gentleman who 
ordered an Irish waiter to boil him an egg “just three 
minutes with the watch,” handing him the time piece 
at the same time, that he might make no mistake. The 
watch and egg came back on the same plate, both boiled, 
and very hot. 
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DISTRESSING AFFAIR. 

Here’s a lesson for little fellows in their sports—never 
put yourself or force your playmates into violent and un- 
natural positions which cannot readily be relieved. Con- 
sequences of such harsh play as sad as those related be- 
low may follow at any time. 


The funeral of a little son of Hugh Hagan, who re- 
| sides in Lydius Street, near the steamboat landing, took 
place Saturday afternoon and was very largely at- 
tended. The child met its death in the following man- 
ner: On Wednesday evening the little fellow was play- 
ing among some empty potato barrels on the steamboat 
square with three or four other children. He got into 
one of the barrels feet foremost, and his innocent com- 
panions playfully raised the barrel up on its end, thus 
placing young Hagan upon his head. In this position 
e was left until the blood rushed to his head,'and when 
found by his parents his face was black from this cause. 
He was carried into the house, but was seized with 
spasms from which he never recovered, and died about 
six o’clock in the evening. The unfortunate boy was 
only six years of age, and was the idol of the family. 


———~+9e+ —_—_. 
SAGACITY OF THE ANT. 


Having a mind to try the sagacity of these little ani- 
mals, I stopped the holes through which they went for 
their provisions in a neighboring granary, and thereby 
obliged them to long and tedious journeys in order to 
supply their stores. At last I spread several handfuls 
of wheat in a room which adjoined their abode; but I 
found the ants continued going over several gardens 
and other large tracts of ground to find provisions, and 
constantly brought them home to the same place, which 
pay! showed they had not yet discovered the supply 

had intended forthem. At last I caught one of rhe 
ants, and threw her on the wheat I had spread; the in- 
sect having been frightened, and finding herself at lib- 
erty, ran away withont laying hold of that opportunit 
to enrich herself; but about three or four aiesiee ai. 
terwards, I was eably surprised to see five or six hun- 
dred of those little animals marching towards the heap 
e wheat, who all took their loading, and then reiarned 

ome. 














THAT WONDERFUL PRAYER. 


Which? Why, that one which your mother taught | 
you. Did you ever think, short though it be, how | 


much there is in it? Like a diamond in the ¢rown of a 
queen, it unites a thousand sparkling gems in one. 

It teaches all of us, every one of us, to look to God as 
our parent—‘ Our Father.” 

It prompts us to raise our thoughts and desires above 
the earth— Who art in heaven.” 

It tells us we must reverence our Heavenly Father— 
“ Hallowed be thy name.” 

It breathes a missionary spirit—*Thy kingdom come.” 

And a submissive, obedient spirit—*Thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven.” 

And a dependent, trusting spirit—“Give us this day 
our datly bread.” 

And a forgiving spirit—Forgive us our trespasses as 
we forgive those who trespass against us.” 

And a cautious spirit—Deliver us from evil.” 

And, last of all, an adoring spirit—‘‘For thine ts the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for ever and ever. 
—Amen.” 

Now, is it not both a wonderful and a beautiful 
prayer? Jesus, our dear Saviour, taught it; and who 
could better tell us how to pray to His Father and our 
Father, to His God and our God? 


er 


LITTLE PAT AND THE PARSON. 


He stands at the door of the church peeping in, 
No troublesome beadle is near him; 

The preacher is talking of sinners and sin, 
And little Pat trembles to hear him: 

A poor little fellow, alone and forlorn, 
Who never knew parent or duty— 

His head is uncover'd, his jacket is torn, 
And hunger has withered his beauty. 


The white-headed gentleman shut in the box 
Seems growing more angry each winnte— 

He doubles his fist and the cushion he knocks, 
As if anxious to know what is in it. 

He scolds at the people who sit in the pews— 
Pat takes them for kings and princesses. 

(With his little bare feet, he delights in their shoes; 
In his rags, he feels proud of their dresses !) 


The Parson exhorts them to think of their need 
To turn from the world’s dissipation— 
The naked to clothe and the hungry to feed— 
Pat listens with strong approbation! * 
And when the old clergyman walks down the aisle, 
Pat runs up to meet him right gladly. 
“Sure, give me my dinner,” says he, with a smile, 
“And ajacket—I want them quite badly!" 


The kings and princesses indignantly stare, 
The beadle geta word of the danger, 

And, shaking his silver-tipped stick in the air, 
Looks knives at the poor little Stranger. 

But Pat's not afraid, he is sparkling with joy, 
And cries—who so willing to cry it?— 

“You'll give me my dinner—I m such a poor boy: 
You said so—now don't you deny it!" 


“The pompous old beadle may grumble and glare, 
And growl about robbers and arson: 

But the boy who has faith in the sermon stands there 
And smiles at the white-headed Parson! 

The kings and princesses may wonder and frown, 
And whisper, He wants better teaching; 

But the white-headed Parson looks tenderly down 
On the boy who has faith in his preaching. 


He takes him away without question or blame, 

As eager as Patsy to press on, 
For he thinks a good dinner (and Pat thinks the same) 

Is the moral that lies in the lesson. 
And after long years, when Pat, handsomely drest— 

A smart footman—is asked to determine 
Of all earthly things what's the thing he likes best, 

@ says, ‘Och, sure, the master’s ould sermon.” 
Harper's Weekly. 





—+or- 
A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 
Rey. W.H. Channing recently preached a sermon 
in Washington, in which he related the following anec- 
dote of his experience in the hospitals: 


A boy, not eighteen, he found dying. 
him, “‘My boy, what shall I do for your” 
**Take my pocket-book out,” said he. 

Mr. Channing did se, and the boy opened it and took 
out three photographs. At one he looked and said, 
“My mother, you did not so soon expect to meet me.” 
(His mother was evidently dead.) He then took out 
another and said, ‘Dear sister Lizzie, you did not think 
I should die so far from you.” He then kissed this, as 
he had done that of his mother, with more loving 
words to both. 

He then took out the third and looked up into Mr. 
Channing’s face and smiled. It was his betrothed. 
Mr. Channing said, “It is hard to die when life is so 
sweet.” 

“O, no, no, no,” said the boy, “I thank God that I 
have a life to give for my dear country.” 


He said to 


_—_+@9>_____—. 
NINE IN THE FAMILY. 
Bad people are more adroit in managing a cheat 
without verbal falsehood than they are in telling a 
downright lie : 


The Portland Press tells a story of an Irish woman 
who applied to the relief committee a few days since 
to be supplied with rations, stating that she had nine 
in the family, and no husband. A member of the com- 
mittee took her name and residence, and subsequently 
called at her house, where, to his great astonishment, 
he discovered that she had told the truth; but her fam- 
ily consisted of nine stalwart men, who were boarders ! 


42> 


FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH. 


During the Quebec fire a resident of the parish of St. 
Saveur found his house in danger and began to move 
his furniture to a yard at some distance, where he left 
it in charge with his dog. A capricious change in the 
course of the fire suddenly cut him off from the yard, 
and the faithful animal, who would not leave his post, 
was burned to death. Some of the neighbors tried to 
save the dog and the goods, but he did not understand 
their well meant endeavors, and fiercely drove them 
away. 








A RAPID DESCENT. 


The Norfolk Virginian says a bricklayer, employed 
on a house building on the corner of Freemason and 
Church Streets, on Monday afternoon lost his balance, 
and, falling a height of three stories, was caught in the 
arms of a brother workman, who happened to look up 
and saw him coming. What is most remarkable, nei- 
ther was injured, though the falling man was of heavy 
frame, and the other was a much smaller man. 


———_ +o 
BEAUTIFUL REPLY. 

A good old woman, a dear friend of mine, says John 
Newton, was asked upon her death-bed if she was com- 
fortable in her mind? “Very far from it,” she an- 
swered. “Then you are not willing to die?” ‘Quite 


willing,” she said. “If my Father chooses to put me to 
bed in the dark, I can trust Him.” 


—_ +o 
OPEN AND SHUT BY SUGAR. 

An ingenious Parisfan has invented a window that will 
shut by means of a lump ‘of sugar whenever it rains. 
The rain melts the sugar, which holds a’spring while it 
is hard. 

We know of some little boys and girls whose mouths 
open at a lump of sugar. 

+o —- 
Ir is a most mortifying reflection to any man to con- 


sider what he has done compared with what he might 
have done. 





| . GOOD READING FOR 
“OUR BOYS AND GIRLS.» 





Oliver Optic’s New Books. 





Oliver Optic’s New Library. 
Young America Abroad. 


| A Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Lands. First ang 
Second Series. Six volumes in each series. Handsomely 
illustrated. Price each volume $1,50. 


First volume now ready. 
OUTWARD BOUND, 
OR YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT. 
The other volumes will follow rapidly. 


HOPE AND HAVE, or Fanny Grant among the Indians. $).95, 
HASTE AND WASTE, or the Young Pilot of Lake Champlain, 
31,25, 


These two volumes complete 
Oliver Optic’s Woodville Stories, 
In six volumes, illustrated....... Price $1,25 each. 


Rich and Humble, Watch and Wait, Hope and Have, 
In School and Out, Work and Win, Haste and Waste, 


Oliver Optic’s Army and Navy Stories. 


MAKING 
The Soldier Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated...... Price each $1,650. 


THE Soipter Boy, or Tom Somers in the Army. 
Tus YOUNG LIKUTENANT, (Sequel to above.) 
“FIGHTING Jog,” (Sequel to above.) 


AND 
The Sailor Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated...... Price each $1,50. 


THE SaILor Boy, or Jack Somers in the Navy. 
THe YANKEE Mippy, (Sequel te above.) 
“BRAVE OULD SALT,” (Sequel to above.) 


Oliver Optic’s Famous ‘* Boat Club” Series. 
Handsomely illustrated. 


The Boat Club, 
All Aboard, 


6 vols. 
Now or Never, 
Try Again, 


Each vol. $1,25. 

Poor and Proud, 

Little by Little. 

Riverdale Stories, by Oliver Opiie. 
12 vols. Profusely illustrated from new designs by Billings; ig 
neat box; cloth, per vol., doc. 
COMPRISING: 

5. Uncle Ben, 9. Robinson Crusoe, Jr, 
6. Birthday Party, 10. The Picnic larty, 
7. Proud and Lazy, LL. ‘The Goid ‘Thimble, 
8. Careless Kate, 12. The Do-Somethings, 


1. Little Merchant, 
2. Young Yoyagers, 
3. Christmas Gilt, 
4. Dolly and I, 
ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 


NED NEVENS, THE NEWSBOY; or Street Scenes in Boston. By 
Kev. Henry Morgan. Illustrated. Price $1,50. 
New Library of Adventure. 
CRUSOE LIBRARY. An Attractive Series for Young and Old 
Six vols., illustrated. Each vol. $1,50. 
COMPRISING: 


Arctic Crusve, 
Young Crusoe, 


Robinson Crusoe, 


Prairie Crusoe, 
Arabian Nights, 


Willis the Vilot. 
Sophie May’s Popular Series. 

LITTLE PRUDY STORIES. Now complete. Six volumes. 
handsomely illustrated. Each 75c. 
COMPRISING: 

Little Prudy’s Cousin Grace, 
Little Prudy’s Story-Book, 
Little Prudy’s Dotty Dimple. 


Little Prudy, 
Little Prudy’s Sister Susie, 
Little Prudy's Captain Horace, 
Any Volume sold separately. 
Catalogues of our books forwarded on application. 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of advertised price. 


Any book 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
BOSTON. 


DECIDED.—There Seems to be no question but what Cor’s 
BALSAM is the greatest and best Cough preparation extant, In 
cases of Croup it is unfailing. It shonld find a home in every 
household. Take little and often, and the result is sure. The 
proprietors assure us it needs but one trial to establish its mer- 
its. s lw 








CaRnreETs FOR THE PeorLE—Don't pay the High Prices.—We 





have just opened, from the recent auction sales in New York, 
An invoice of Oil Cloths for 50 cents per yard; 
An invoice of Canton Mattings for 25 cents per yard; 
An invoice of Ingrain Carpetings for 50 cents per yard; 


An invoice of Scotch Plaids for 50 cents per yard; 

An invoice of Dundee Carpets for 75 cents per yard. 

Also elegant 3-V’lys, Tapestries, Brussels, 
Floor Oil Cloths, Rugs, Mats, etc. All at the 


Kidderminsters, 
present reduced 


prices. New England Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 
CARPETS FoR THE PEOPLE—/ont Pay the Ligh Prices.—70 
rolls Ingrain Carpets, comprising varieties of all qualities, from 
Hadden’s auction sale in New York, 2ist ult., some of which are 
subject to manufacturer's slight imperfections in matching, will 
be sold at prices varying from 5) cents to $1 per yard. New Eng- 


land Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





CARPETS FOR THE PeorpLe.—Don Pay the High Prices.—2,00 
rolls Oil Cloths, the clearing out of two factories just received. 
To dealers and consumers these are offered at a great reduction 
from former prices. New England Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, 
3oston. 





CARPETS FOR THE PeorLe—Don't Pay the High Prices.—Since 
the decline in prices, we have purchased at the recent auction 
sales in New York, and are now opening, invoices of cg. every 
grade of Carpetings, that our customers may be supplied at the 
very lowest present prices. New England Carpet Co., 75 Han- 
over Street, Boston. 





CARPETS FOR THE PeorLe.—Don't Pay the High Prices—7 
rolls Crossley’s Brussels, slightly detective in weaving, will be 
sold for $1.25 per yard. New England Carpet Co., 75 Hanover 
Street, Boston. 





CARPETS FOR THE PeorLE—Don't Pay the High Prices.—Ele- 
gant English Brussels Tapestries—one thousand rolls just re- 
ceived from the New York auction sales, for the supply of our 
customers at the very lowest present prices. New England Car- 
pet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





Carrets FOR THE PEopLE—Don't Pay the High Prices. —Deal- 
ers wishing to replenish their stocks are invited to examine the 
stock which we have purchased atthe recent auction sales in 
New York. New England Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Bos- 
ton. 51—3w 

§@ INGRAIN CARPETINGS CHEAP.—From Hadden’s Auc- 
tion Sale in New York, of last Wednesday, the 2lst inst., over 
700 rolls, comprising a large variety of qualities and styles, some 
of which are subject to manufacturers’ slight imperfections in 
matching, will be sold at prices-varying from 50 cents to $1 per 
yard. These carpets are very much cheaper than has been of- 
fered since the war. NEW ENGLAND CARPET COMPANY, 
75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





FINE CARPETS.—We have just received three new patterns 
Crossley's Tapestry Brussels, the last produced, and are believed 
to be the most elegant that has ever been brought out. Will be 
cut up to our customers, at wholesale prices. NEW ENGLAND 
CARPET COMPANY, 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





CARPETINGS AT LOW PRICES. 


An invoice of Oil Carpets for 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Canton Mattings for 25 cents per yard. 

Aninvoice of Ingrains for 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Scotch Plaids for 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Dundee Carpets for 75 cents per yard. 

For sale by the NEW ENGLAND CARPET COMPANY, 75 
Hanover Street, Boston. 
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